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Note entered by Church Archives on March 23, 2022: 
The Peace Adult Day Care Center opened in October 1988 on the ground floor 


of 1178 Franklin after remodeling of the house. The Center closed in May 1992 
due to low attendance numbers and accompanying financial deficit. 
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Come help us celebrate our 


JOPEN HOUSE! 


RAN 


Peace Lutheran Church 


i i, eZ DULT DAYCARE CENTER | | 
1178 Franklin, Astoria 


hy 


Sunday, Dec. 4 





1 p.m. - 3 p.m. 


Respite care center sets open house 


A new “adult day-care center’ 
operated by an Astoria church will 
be open for public inspection late 
next week. 

An open house will be conducted 
from 1 p.m. to3p.m. Dec. 4. 

The center, operated by Peace 
Lutheran Church, is at 1178 
Franklin Ave. It is located next to 
the church and a child-care center 
also operated by Peace Lutheran. 
Both programs are in buildings 
recently renovated by the church. 

Sometimes called ‘respite care,” 
the center offers day care for adults 
who need supervision or compa- 
nionship. The program frees the 
regular caregiver for shopping, 
errands and other responsibilities. 
The center’s services can be used 


all day or for portions of the day. 

Each guest at the center is 
provided a noon meal, morning and 
afternoon snacks, daily exercise as 
needed and entertainment. 

The program director is Jacky 
Croy, who has lived for seven years 
in the Astoria area. She has been 
worked at Clatsop Care and Reha- 
bilitation Center and is certified as 
both a nursing assistant and reha- 
bilitation aide. 

A deck that connects the adult 
center building with the child-care 
building encourages contact be- 
tween the old and young. The 
children will occasionally visit 
those in the adult program, and vice 
versa. 

Both centers are accessible to the 


handicapped, including those in 
wheelchairs. Bessie Thompson, 
director of the child-care center, 
encourages visits by the adults and 
has provided a rocking chair for 
their comfort. 

Kate Wheeler, who supervises 
both programs for the church, 
expressed interest in cooperating 
with other caregiving programs. 
She said the Alzheimers Support 
Group, for those afflicated with 
Alzheimer’s disease, a neurological 
disorder, would begin meeting Dec. 
7 in the lower floor of the child-care 
center. 

For more information, phone the 
church at 325-2871. Pastors are the 
Rev. William Arbaugh and the Rev. 


Jane Bengston. 197 8 





ADULT DAY CARE CENTER 


PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Franklin and 12th Streets 
Astoria, Oregon 97103 


(503) 325-3871 


A NONPROFIT ORGANIZATION 
A member of Oregon Association of 
Adult Day Care Services 





WHAT IS OFFERED? 

A day out for the participant: 
Companionship and involvement in a 
homelike atmosphere. 


Nutritious noon meal and snacks 
Daily exercise (modified for 
disabilities) 

Musical entertainment 

Blood pressure monitoring 


Discussions, current events, 
“oldtimes”, storytelling 


Nail care 
Outings 
Preschool visits 


A day off for the family: 
Respite and support 


Time to run errands, take care of 
business, or enjoy a day to her/ 
himself 


Peace of mind while at work 
Monthly family support group 
meetings 

Information and referral services. 
Monthly Alzheimers meeting 





WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

Adults who are mobile but are experiencing 
difficulty in everyday living, due to physical 

and /or mental problems. Wheelchairs and 
walkers are acceptable. 


Referrals may come from the individual, 
family members, physicians, clergy, health/ 
social service workers, or other concerned 
people. 


Open Monday through Friday 
7:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Except for legal holidays 





STAFF . 
A caring staff and volunteers contribute to 
the quality care and service. 


ADMISSION 

The appropriateness of participation in the 

program is determined through a free eval- 
uative consultation with the Adult Day Care 
Director. 


COSTS 
Full time $22.50 per day 
Including lunch and two snacks 
Half time $13.50 
4 hours, may include lunch 
Drop-ins $5.00 ( on space available 
basis ) 


In some circumstances assistance with 
transportation may be available. 


For more Information Contact: 
Jacky Croy, C.N.A./ P.T. 
Director 

ADULT DAY CARE CENTER of 


Peace Lutheran Church 
565 12th Street 

Astoria, Oregon 97103 
(503) 325-3871 Ext. 17 








SERVICES? 


Caring: An ongoing daytime program 
provided for elderly or disabled adults 
and their families. 


Living: An individualized plan to maintain 
independence and avoid institutional care 
as long as possible. 


Sharing: A place to receive help in coping 
with the mental and physical changes that 
accompany aging and /or 

chronic illness. 








By CRAIG DEZERN 
Chicago Tribune News Service 


PALATKA, Fla. — Carrie White, 
‘already the world’s oldest living per- 
son, Saturday will become the first 
‘American ever to reach the age of 
age 115. 

But most of her life is a sad mys- 
tery — 75 years spent behind the 
walls of the Florida State Mental 
Hospital at Chattahoochee. 

When White was born in 1874, 
Ulysses S. Grant was president. In 
1909, during the administration of 
William H. Taft, she was committed 
to the insane asylum. 

There White stayed until the Rea- 
gan years. 

In 1984, at age 110, White finally 
was released from the hospital as 
part of a program to move geriatric 
mental patients from state institu- 
tions. She now lives at Putnam 
Memorial Nursing Home in Palatka. 

No one knows exactly why White 
was committed to the mental institu- 
tion or whether she even belonged 
there. And White, now senile and 
often cantankerous, can’t help fill 
the gaps. 

White can offer no folksy advice 
on how to live longer, nor can she 
charm listners with quaint child- 
hood stories. Earlier this week, she 
stared vacantly from beneath the 
wide brim of a red straw hat. 

She fussed distractedly with her 
white sweater, pulling at the button- 
holes and smoothing the material 
with hands that are gnarled and 
withered, even the palms. Her mot- 
tled skin is as thin as parchment. 

Marjorie Allen, White’s guardian, 
tugged at the straw hat, trying to get 
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CARRIE WHITE 
Stares vacantly at life 


her to look up at a photographer. 

“Quit pulling my hat off, damn 
you,” White said. She repeated it 
three times, even after Allen had 
stopped. 

Then White leaned her chin to her 
chest, closed her pale blue eyes and 
rested. 

From hospital records — which 
certify White’s age for the “Guin- 
ness Book of World Records” — 
Allen has tried to piece together the 
scraps of White’s life. 

She was born Carrie Joyner on 
Nov. 18, 1874, in Gadsden County, 
Fla. She lived and worked near Tal- 
lahassee and married John White, 
who was a blacksmith or a farmer. 

In 1909, the day after White’s 35th 
birthday, she was admitted to the 
state hospital by her husband. There 
are no records that he ever saw her 
again. 
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Hospital records describe White’s 
problem as “‘post-typhoid psycho- 
sis,” but doctors today don’t recog- 
nize the term. 


“On her admission papers it says 
she was hallucinating,” Allen said. 
“She was exposing her arms, and 
back then ladies didn’t show their 
arms. And she was saying that 
someone was harming her twins, 
but she didn’t have any twins.” 


If the hallucinations were truly 
caused by typhoid fever, Allen said, 
“you wonder if she really needed to 
be committed.” 


By reading long-ago letters sent 
by White’s relatives, Allen learned 


that White loved children and once | 


taught piano. But of her years in the 
mental hospital, Allen said, she 
knows nothing. Her attempts to 
locate White’s relatives — including 
a sister, Marie Harden — have 
failed. 


White either can’t or won’t tell. 


In the past year, when White seemed || 
more alert than usual, Allen tried || 


questioning her about her husband, 
her parents. 


“The wall would just go up,” 
Allen said, and White would become 
silent. “I know that she can think 
back. I can see the expressions. I can 
see the bitterness. So I do not delve 
anymore with Carrie. 


“What's the point of that? What 
I’m concerned about is Carrie now 
— that she has a happy life.” 


So Allen supplies White with the | 


things that seem to please her: Hats 
to wear, even to bed. Bead necklaces 
and a little makeup. Fresh pineapple 





and Fig Newtons. An occasional 
chaw of tobacco, which White spits 
on the floor. Even a cigarette now 
and then. 

In the last five years, Allen has 
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Carrie White’s 115 years tell story of the oldest American tragedy 


seen White improve. 

When she first moved out of the 
mental institution in 1984, White 
was defensive. She wouldn’t let 
anyone touch her. Allen stayed with 







her for hours at a time, talking, 
soothing and, finally, holding 
White’s hand. 

“Her temperament is altogether 
different now,” Allen said. 
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_ Much appreciated 

On behalf of the adult day care 
center of our church, I write to 

| thank you for the article published 
Nov. 28 regarding the open house of 
the “respite care center.’’ Much 
appreciated also is the assistance of 
Lynette Vollmer in preparing dis- 
play ads for this center and the 
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Child Day Care Center. | From March 23, 1880, efforts in faith and hope of Germans, Finns, 
WILLIAM ARBAUGH i Swedes and others combined to form Zion Lutheran and Trinity 
Pastor Lutheran Churches, which since then joined to become Peace Lutheran 
Peace Lutheran Church Church. Current activities include Day Care Centers for children and 
Astoria also for adults. 
Pastors: Rev. William Arbaugh and 
Rev. Jane Bengston 
PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 12th & EXCHANGE 
1880-1989 ASTORIA 325-3871 
HK 


Sen. MARK HATFIELD has 
‘ohare ARBAUGH to acce ARSE gene 
Speak at Peace Lutheran Church Hatfi l 

5 : b Id’s | 
Presentation will occur at noon o Ww q by 
. The public will be invited. pee ey | 
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HAPPINESS CAKE 


1 cup good thoughts 
2 cups sacrifice 
3 cups forgiveness 
1 cup kind deeds 
1 cup consideration 
2 cups your own faults, well beaten 

Mix well. Add tears of joy, sor- 
row, and sympathy. Flavor with 
love and kindness and a lot of kind- 
ly service. Fold in 4 cups prayer, 
faith and enthusiasm. Spread all 
over into your daily life. Blend with | 
human kindness. Serve with a smile 
at all times and it will satisfy the 
hunger of many people less for- 
tunate than yourself, 

Serves: All your friends 

Baking Time: Endless 











» Much a reciated 


On behalf of the adult day care 
center of our church, I write to 
thank you for the article published 
Nov. 28 regarding the open house of 
the “respite care center.” Much 
appreciated also is the assistance of 
Lynette Vollmer in preparing dis- 
play ads for ome Rie and the 

ld Day Care Center. | 

, WILLIAM ARBAUGH | 
Pastor 

Peace Lutheran Church 

Astoria 
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Sen. MARK HATFIELD has i 
written Pastoi 
WILLIAM ARBAUGH to accept an invitation to 
abe ‘has sey Lutheran Church. Hatfield’s 
ntation will occur at noon o} 
5. The public will be invited. Phe ag 
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HAPPINESS CAKE 


1 cup good thoughts 
2 cups sacrifice 
3 cups forgiveness 
1 cup kind deeds 
1 cup consideration 
2 cups your own faults, well beaten || 
Mix well. Add tears of joy, sor- || 
row, and sympathy. Flavor with 
love and kindness and a lot of kind- 
ly service. Fold in 4 cups prayer, 
faith and enthusiasm. Spread all | 
over into your daily life. Blend with 
human kindness. Serve with a smile 
at all times and it will satisfy the 
hunger of many people less for- 
tunate than yourself. 
Serves: All your friends 
Baking Time: Endless 



















From March 23, 1880, efforts in faith and hope of Germans, Finns, 
Swedes and others combined to form Zion Lutheran and Trinity 
Lutheran Churches, which since then joined to become Peace Lutheran 
Church. Current activities include Day Care Centers for children and 
also for adults. 


Pastors: Rev. William Arbaugh and 
Rev. Jane Bengston 








12th & EXCHANGE 
ASTORIA 325-3871 


PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
1880-1989 
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WHAT MAKES ME 
A WCKY DOG? 
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HUGGING 


THE PERFECT CURE FOR 
WHATEVER AILS YOU 


No movable parts 

No batteries to wear out 

No periodic check-ups 

Low energy consumption 

High energy yield 

Inflation proof 

No monthly payment 

No insurance requirements 

Theft proof 

Non-polluting 

And, of course, fully returnable. 

Hugging is healthy 

It relieves tension 

Combats depression 

Reduces stress 

Improves blood circulation 

It’s invigorating 

It’s rejuvenating 

It elevates self-esteem 

It generates good will 

It has no unpleasant side effects 

It is nothing less than a miracle drug. 
—Contributed by Roberta Payne, 
Portland, TN. 





Some people, 


their beauty —- 
They merely move it from their faces into their hearts. 


-Martin Bauxbaum- 
National Enquirer 


. . Where you discover you are not ALONE 

. . Where someone else says “YOU TOO?” 
. Where others know what you are SAYING 
. Where friends can be FRIENDS 


Reprinted from ADRDA Northern New Jersey Chapter. 
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Tuesday Noon Concert 


ABOUT Te QADPALY*® 5S) S AVRO TAS: Tes 
Boden and Zanetto have brought their blend - 
vintage jazz, comedy and tales of the Jazz ee fe} 
audiences throughout the Northwest for over a deca bree 
Jazz singer and guitarist Steve Boden spices i 
show with his tales of heroes, villains, eoeee nibs 
crooners of the 1920s. Piano player Winly ane 
recreates a foot-stomping keyboard style which he ai 
is reminiscent of a range of artists, including a 
Waller, Al Jolson and Bing Crosby. } : ; 
5 The pair has a reputation for delivering Ses 
i i . They invite eir 
d captivating performances 
Brena to buckle up their seatbelts and journey 
back to the romantic Roaring '20s. : f 
Their repertoire includes these selections: 


AFTER YOU'VE GONE - Bing Crosby/Sophie Tucker 
AIN'T MISBEHAVIN' - Fats Waller 
AIN'T SHE SWEET - Standard 
ALABAMY BOUND - Sam Wooding & His Chocolate Dandies 
BABY FACE - Standard 
BLUE SKIES - Irving Berlin 
CALIFORNIA HERE I COME - Al Jolson 
AT THE DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL - Sheldon Brooks 
EVERYBODY LOVES MY BABY - Fats Waller 
FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE an ths eee 
A ON MY MIND - Hoagy Carmichae 
I'M i begat a RIGHT DOWN AND WRITE MYSELF A LETTER 
- Fats Waller 
IT'S A SIN TO TELL A LIE - Fats Waller 
I'VE GOT RHYTHM - George Gershwin 
TLE GIRL - Hyde & Henry ; 
LULU'S BACK hal - Dick posiela "Broadway Gondolier" 
MACK THE KNIFE - Bertold Brecht & Kurt Weil 
THE MISSISSIPPI MUD - Bing Crosby 
NAGASAKI - Hot jazz as aa eee 
: ETHEART - Paul Whiteman, King o 
attic Wie aay SIDE OF THE STREET - Harry Golden 
PUTTIN' ON THE RITZ - Irving Berlin 
SOME OF THESE DAYS - Bing Crosby 
ST. JAMES INFIRMARY - Traditional Blues 
SWANEE - Al Jolson ‘ 
TOOT TOOTSIE G'BYE - Al Jolson 
Siahict bree - De Sylvia, Brown & pende=sen 
WE'RE IN THE MONEY - Gold Diggers of 33 
WHEN I TAKE MY SUGAR TO TEA - The Boswell Sisters 


(All selections A.S.C.A.P.) 


Noon Concer 
ABOUT 
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Today's artist is a Seattle woman who blends 

| high order of spiritual sensitivity with a diverse 

musical talent and a fascination with ancient Celtic 

traditions. 4 

Karen Bruner is a Celtic harper, flutist, singer, 
historian and Storyteller who is dedicated to the if 
traditions of the ancient Celtic poets of Briton, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, who accompanied them- 
selves on the small harp peculiar to their region and 
their time. 

While she draws Primarily on traditional Celtic 
music and myth as sources of inspiration for her 
largely impromptu Performances, she also has created 
many new works that reflect her closeness to the 
Fy Celtic bardic tradition. These have included stories, 
| poetry and pure instrumental expression. 

Bruner includes voice among her instruments, 

+ which = she Occasionally relies on ina more purely 

_ instrumental sense than singing -- allowing it to soar 
|) without words. 

i Two critics -= both in "Victory Review" -- have 

W) Waxed euphoric in describing Bruner's music, and 

f especially her voice. 

Diane Schulstad said, "The loveliness is so rare, 
so pure, so ethereal that you are almost afraid to 
take a breath, longing not to break the spell of the 
elusive magic." 

Commenting on her second album, "Where the Dra- o 4 
gons Come to Drink," Mark Manning said, ". . , she hig? ee 

| Sings with one of the most beautiful voices I've ever r 


















heard." b s r 
Since the production of her first album, [- fie 
"Taliesin's Daughter," in 1986, Bruner has concen- a 


trated increasingly on meditational music. She has 
tried to emphasize what she has identified as the 


her to work closely with a variety of therapists in 
Seattle and Portland. 

Bruner has toured extensively in performance in 
Oregon and Washington. During the past two academic 
years, she has performed throughout Alaska as Part of 
that state's program of art in the schools. 2 
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JOHN NILSEN 





ABOUT TO DAY 1S) AR De set 





Ashland pianist and composer John Nilsen 
"celebrates life through music in warm cas- 
cading rhythms that linger in the mind like 
an impressionist painting." Some have com- 
pared his work favorably with that of 
recording artist George Winston. 

In concert, Nilsen performs selections 
from his four record albums, "Sea of Inspir- 
DELON pe "Transparencies," "October in 
September," and his 1988 release, "Blue 
Pacific." 

His style == crities call tt “New Acous— 
tic" and put it somewhere between jazz and 
classical ——- reflects Shis" eclecticy back 
ground, Born agnto a musical tamuly sin 956, 
he began study of classical piano at age 6 | 
under his mother s guidance. He indulged a 
teen-age flirtation with rock “n° roll as | 
lead guitarist in several bands, and per- 
formed in the acoustic duo, Nilsen Woodward. 

Nilsen tours widely in the U.S. as a 
pianist, and has been praised by critics. 
"Keyboard" magazine said he is an “effective 
performer with a solid percussive touch." 
"Jazmin-s Monthly Music News" called him 
"the Henry David Thoreau of the piano." 


TODAY'S ARTIST "WORLDS ONLY BAROQUE FINGER-PICKER' 


GUITARIST CHRIS PROCTOR is a leading representa- 
tive of the growing movement referred to broadly as 
new acoustic music. 

Proctor might have been called a folk musician 20 
years ago. In fact, the music he and others of his 
genre create today is not folk music, but resembles 
that style in its reliance on non-electric instruments 
and the relaxed ambience that typifies the genre. 

Proctor is one of the few top new acoustic 
artists who does not record chiefly or exclusively on 
the Windham Hill label. His latest album, "His Journey 
Home," was released in September 1988 on the Flying 
Fish label, as was his 1985 album, "The Delicate 
Dance." Proctor's first album, "Runoff," was produced 
in 1983 by Kicking Mule Records. In May of 1988, 
Windham Hill released the album "Windham Hill Guitar 
Sampler," which featured Proctor's unique style. 

That style differs, said Proctor, from the typi- 
cal Windham Hill sound in that it is more melodic. 

"You can't really hum the Windham Hill tunes, but 
with mine, well melodies are what I write. I've taken 
a lot of classical theory, and that's influenced me a 
lot. My tunes are less free-form in structure. I'm the 
only baroque finger-picker in the world." 

The 36-year-old Proctor didn't take up the guitar 
seriously until he was in college at the University of 
Utah. "I was 20 or so, and I saw someone pick some- 
thing like 'Alices's Restaurant.' I then spent about 
eight hours a day practicing and learning." 

He said his big opportunity came when he joined 
VISTA after college and he was sent to what he called 
"a hopeless project" in Indiana. He said he was so 
depressed all he did was play guitar. 

After that, he worked in bars playing what the 
customers wanted to hear, and slipping in his own 
creations now and then. Finally, he decided he was as 
good as the pros and ought to tour like them. The rest 
is history. In addition to 1,500 appearances in the 
last nine years and his four albums, Proctor also won 
the U.S. National Fingerstyle Guitar Championship held 
in Kansas in 1982. 2 
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Tuesday Noon Concert 





TODAY'S ARTIST "WORLDS ONLY BAROQUE FINGER-PICKER' 


GUITARIST CHRIS PROCTOR is a leading representa- 
tive of the growing movement referred to broadly as 
new acoustic music. 

Proctor might have been called a folk musician 20 
years ago. In fact, the music he and others of his 
genre create today is not folk music, but resembles 
that style in its reliance on non-electric instruments 
and the relaxed ambience that typifies the genre. 

Proctor is one of the few top new acoustic 
artists who does not record chiefly or exclusively on 
the Windham Hill label. His latest album, "His Journey 
Home," was released in September 1988 on the Flying 
Fish label, as was his 1985 album, "The Delicate 
Dance." Proctor's first album, "Runoff," was produced 
in 1983 by Kicking Mule Records. In May of 1988, 
Windham Hill released the album "Windham Hill Guitar 
Sampler," which featured Proctor's unique style. 

That style differs, said Proctor, from the typi- 
cal Windham Hill sound in that it is more melodic. 

"You can't really hum the Windham Hill tunes, but 
with mine, well melodies are what I write. I've taken 
a lot of classical theory, and that's influenced me a 
lot. My tunes are less free-form in structure. I'm the 
only baroque finger-picker in the world." 

The 36-year-old Proctor didn't take up the guitar 
seriously until he was in college at the University of 
Utah. "I was 20 or so, and I saw someone pick some- 
thing like 'Alices's Restaurant.’ I then spent about 
eight hours a day practicing and learning." 

He said his big opportunity came when he joined 
VISTA after college and he was sent to what he called 
"a hopeless project" in Indiana. He said he was so 
depressed all he did was play guitar. 

After that, he worked in bars playing what the 
customers wanted to hear, and slipping in his own 
creations now and then. Finally, he decided he was as 
good as the pros and ought to tour like them. The rest 
is history. In addition to 1,500 appearances in the 
last nine years and his four albums, Proctor also won 
the U.S. National Fingerstyle Guitar Championship held 
in Kansas in 1982. 2 





Ankeny Street Trio -- Country Swing 


April 25 
Dennis Higgins -- Shakespeare 


May 2 
Nancy Harris -- Ragtime Piano 


May 9 
Friday Music Club 


May 16 
North Coast Readers Theater 


May 23 
Trio Viento -- PSU Faculty Woodwind Ensemble 


May 30 
Tuba Quartet 
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Astoria senior claims he's a metals man, but 
you should see his wood refinishing work 


By Jodie Willson 


Andy Honcharenko 
of Astoria spent over a 
year renovating a 1905 
Monarch pool table for 
the Astoria Senior Cen- 
ter, and he currently is 
doing the same to a 
1915 Edison phono- 
graph. Yet he insists 
he's not a woodwork- 
ing man, "I was in met- 
alwork; woodwork is 
not my cup of tea." 

Anyone who has 
seen his work does not 
believe him. 

The pool table was 
originally donated to 
the senior center from 
the Astoria Fraternal 
Order of the Eagles. "It 
was in sad shape," 
Honcharenko recalled. 
"I had never in my life 
worked on a pool table. 
I hadn't even played 
pool until about three 


years ago.” 

However, with some 
persuasion from the 
people at the center, 
Honcharenko took on 
the project. To start, he 
had to take everything 
apart, which he said 
wasn't easy because the 
three slates that make 
up the top of the table 
weigh about 300 
pounds a piece. Then 
all the wood had to be 
sanded, primered and 
refinished. 

"There were many 
times I thought maybe 
they'd forget about it 
and I'd just go home 
and forget about it too 
— but I couldn't stop.” 
Honcharenko said peo- 
ple would come into 
the center and tell him 
how nicely the table 
was going, so he could 
not stop working on it. 

Little by little he kept 





T WAS HARD WORK, BUT SOMEBODY 
HAD TO DO IT — Andy Honcharenko dis- 
plays the 1905 Monarch pool table he restored. . 
; 


on. He eventually put 
all new oak veneer on 
the sides, polished the 
rusted buttons, and re- 
placed the leather bil- 
liard pockets. There al- 
so was a problem of 
most of the original di- 
amonds being missing 
from the rail. To solve 
this, Honcharenko filed 
and made all new dia- 
monds from real ivory 
piano keys — eighteen 
of them. 

A plaque now rests 
in the rail stating the 
restoration was com- 
pleted in 1988 by Andy 
Honchrenko. "When 
they put my name on 
there — that was good 
enough pay," he said. 

Then the people at 
the center came to 
Andy with a box of 
parts and pieces of 
wood belonging to a 
1915 Edison Amberola 
75 phonograph. Bar- 
bara Darby, co-coordi- 
nator of the center, said 
she asked him to do it 
because of the wonder- 
ful work he'd done on 
the pool table, but 
Honcharenko wasn't 
interested. He said he 
told Barbara, "It's not 
my piece of cake — 
throw it in the junk 
pile.” 

Somehow, though, 
she convinced him, be- 
cause in August Hon- 
charenko started the re- 
building and refinish- 
ing of the cylinder 
phonograph. “It will 
take me another six 
months before I get 
through. I work when I 
feel like it," he said. 


te ee 


The Amberola was 
willed to the center by 
Don Sack, who died in 
1986. Sack willed all 
his personal belongings 
to the center, along 
with several thousand 
dollars that went into 
the endowment fund. 

All the pieces were 
in a box unassembled, 
but the actual phono- 
graph parts were all 
present. However, the 
cabinet was usissing 
the top and side wood 
grills, so Honcharenko 
went to a local cabinet 
shop to use the jigsaw 
machine and made the 
grills himself. He also 
plans to make a lid for 
the top and three draw- 
ers for the inside to 
hold the music cylin- 
ders. Sack's belongings 
included about 40 of 
the cylinders, which 
look like a toilet tissue 
roll with a record 
wrapped around it. 

Like the pool table, 
Honcharenko said all 
the wood of the cabinet 
needed to have the 
paint removed, be 
sanded, primered, and 
re-painted. He then 
glued all the oak pieces 
back together, and put a 
mahogany veneer over 
it. 

Also, the metal on 
the speaker was rusted 
and needed to be 
stripped, sanded and 
painted. Honcharenko's 
goal — to make it "so 
it looks original." 


cont. on Page 4 





EXACT REPLICAS — Each of hese 
Ford models and the farm equipment in 
Honcharenko's collection have the exact 
frame, spring axel, wheels, etc. of the origi- 
nals — scaled down to size. All the parts are 
made from scrap metal, and even the rubber 
tires are hand-made. The revitalized train 
set is in the background. 

se BOK by Jodie Willson) 





1915 EDISON AMBEROLA 75 —__ 
Shortly after this cylinder Amberola was 
made, Edison came out with the disk phon- 
graphs. It won't be long before the restora- — 
tion is completed and ready for a test play. A 
cylinder with the song "A Broken Doll" waits _ 
for the trial. All Honcharenko's work takes | 
place in a workshop in the back of the 
Astoria Senior Center. He brought all his 
tools from home and keeps them there. 








Exce et ional 
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Wood worker — cont. 


cont. from Page 1 


He learned of a man 
in Banks, Oregon who 
had the same type of 
Amberola. This man 
sent Honcharenko lit- 
erature with pictures of 
the phonograph to give 
him something to work 
by in rebuilding and 
re-assembling the 
parts. 

The literature said 
the Edison Amberola 
75 was introduced be- 
tween June and August 
of 1915, and sold for 
$75. Three years later, 
the value had increased 
to $100. Honcharenko 
said he can't even 
imagine what the 
phonograph will be 
worth once he's fin- 
ished. He hinted that 
he might have it ap- 

raised, just for the 

eck of it. 

Honcharenko came 
to Astoria in 1941; his 

| trade was auto body 
work and painting. He 
is now 74 and retired, 
but the refinishing 
work for the center 
keeps him busy, as 
does his true han — 
building exact replicas 
of Model "A" Fords 
and farm equipment. 

Working from blue- 
prints and literature of 
the original machines, 
Honcharenko hand- 
makes every part from 
scrap metal. He said he 
uses no "kit" model 

| parts, nor are any parts 
| purchased, (except for 
items like plastic hors- 
es to atttach to the 
wagons for show.) 
i e said the scrap 
| metal pieces are weld- 
ed and ball hammered 
_ to curve the metal, like 
' for the fenders. Each 
' piece is fitted to make 


| 


) each model to exact 
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detail as the real units, 
and every part can be 
taken apart as the real | 
machine can. "I tried to | 
detail everything to the | 
original," he said. 

Other than the mod- 
els being a smaller 
size, they literally look 
the real units. Every | 
door handle works to 
open the door, gear 
shifts move, and spring 
axels and wheels move | 
by turning the steering 
wheel. Every part was 
also sand blasted, 
primed, and painted to 
the exact color of the 
real thing, he said. 

"The only thing is, I 
have to push it — it | 
won't run by itself,” | 
Honcharenko said. 

The replicas — a | 
1928, a 1931, and a 
1932 Ford "A" Pickup, | 
a 1928 "AA" Ford | 
Truck, and numerous ~ 
farm equipment ma- 
chines — are on dis- | 
play at the senior cen- 
ter, but belong to Hon- 
charenko, whereas the. 
pool table and phono- 
graph belong to the 
center. 

He said he completes 
about one machine a 

ear, and now has 13 
in the collection he be- 
gan in the early 70's. "I 
always wanted to own 


them (the actual 
Fords), but I was too 
oung.” 


As if all that wasn't 
enough, the center had 
an old train set in the 
back room that needed | 
to be cleaned up and 
have the "set" rebuilt. 
It too is now a finished 
masterpiece on display 
at the center. Explained 
Honcharenko, "They 
roped me into doing 
that too." 








~~— 
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Poet publishes lifetime of work for her children 


by Jodie Willson 


Margaret Horton has 
been writing poetry for 
60 years, but she never 
published a piece. 

Not until last year, 
when with a lot of en- 
couragement from her 
family and friends, she 
combined all her works 
into one hard-bound 
legacy to pass to her 
children. 

Horton, 87, has 
many generations of 
offspring, including 12 
great-grandchildren. 
Every one received a 
copy of her book. 

The first poem she 
wrote was in 1928. It is 
called "To a Hill," and 
she said, "it was in- 
spired by the times and 
circumstances." 

Horton said every- 
thing she has written 
came from something 
she saw or experi- 
enced. 

"Everything I write 
is down to earth; noth- 
ing is fantasy." 

Horton said for as 
long as she can remem- 
ber she has written po- 
etry, but it all has been 
inspired, for she never 
sits down and plans to 
write anything. 

"It all just comes as I 
write it,” she said. 

While flipping 


MIST 


through her book and 
reminiscing of the 
times and occurrences 
that made each poem, 
Horton reflected that 
her work is not excel- 
lent poetry, it is just 
mediocre, but it is true 
to life. 

Her poetry is easy to 
read because it is all 
stated plainly, she said. 

Horton said as she 
grew older she figured 
she would probably ac- 
cumulate the work and 
publish it some day. 

"I started saving until 
I had enough to do it 
with. I wanted to leave 


it for the children." 
Her family and 
friends thought it 


would be a good idea 
to "put it all into one 
bundle," Horton said. 

She acknowledged in 
her book her son Troy, 
who transcribed her 

oems and narratives 
tom her original col- 
lection and typed them 
into copy. on his com- 
puter. 

She also acknowl- 
edged her good friend, 
Bunny Doar, who as- 
sisted her in proofread- 
ing and designing the 
pages and cover of the 
book. 

Before sending her 
work to the publisher, 
Horton wrote one final 


A mist upon the distant valley lay 

And veiled the foothills; as it rose to greet 
The coming sun, and usher in the day, 

It curled, pale-tinted, up the mountain steep 
And vanished into nothingness, as fleet 

As shadows dancing ‘neath a leafy tree. 
And when the scintillating sun rays leap 
Above the mountain rim, the shadows flee 
In veils of pearly vapor — swiftly, silently... 


ors 


|e 


piece for inclusion, 
"Seaside by the Sea." 

She said when she 
decided to have the 
book published she felt 
she had to write some- 
thing about Seaside. 

"I love it here in 
Seaside. It's precious." 

Horton lived in 
Sunset Beach for 26 
years. About six years 





Horton said she has 
seen many changes in 
the years through her 
children, grandchildren 
and now her great- 
grandchildren. 

"I came up at a time 
when life was altogeth- 
er different," she said. 

To give her children 
insight into this life, 
Horton included a sec- 





SEASIDE BY THE SEA 


Of all the places | have lived 
Life has been good to me, 

And here | am, in my last years, 
At Seaside by the Sea. 


| never ask too much of life 
Aside from being free — 

| feel, "It's what | owe the world, 
Not what the world owes me." 


Things work out for the best, | find, 
When | accept the way 
That God has laid my pathway out 


ago, when she could no 
longer keep up with a 
big house, she moved 
to Seaside. 

She has had to move 
three times since then 
because she said each 
time the place was sold 
after she had only been 
in it about a year. 

Now she has a little 
home on_ South 
Edgewood. 

he said she is no 
longer able to walk a 
great distance, but she 
used to love to walk 
down to the cove. It was 
her favorite spot and it 
inspired her poem, 
"Mist." 

"I'm not a social per- 
son, I keep to myself... 
and I love being by my- 
self." ne 


To follow, day by day. 


tion in her book about 
memories from her 
childhood in northern 
Minnesota. 

She said those days 
of her childhood were 
real pioneer days, 
when she and her three 
brothers grew up in the 
wilds —- in the virgin 
woods. 

"The poems (in that 
section) were written 
for the children so 
they'd know about the 
homestead." 

She said the section 
on Minnesota was also 
a way for her to in- 
clude her parents into 
her book. 

Horton was born in 
1901 and she lived in 
Minnesota between the 


_. ages of about 4-11, she . 


April, 1989 





THE FIRST ONE — Margaret Horton 
reads aloud the first poem she wrote back in 
1928. Last year she combined all her work 
and published a book of poetry for her chil- 
dren. She said none of her poetry is fantasy, 
it was all inspired by times and circum- 


stances. 


said. In 1919, she and 
her husband and their 
three children moved to 
Woodland, Washington. 

In 1943 they moved 
to Wauna, Oregon, a 
mill town where her 
husband worked at the 
general store. After 13 
years there, they moved 
to Sunset Beach in the 
Warrenton area. Her 
husband died in 1972. 

While living in 
Wauna, Horton said 
each winter she took a 
course through the 
University of Oregon 
extension program. 
During a poetry course, 
she wrote "A Hunting 
Tale," a narrative which 
includes six poems. 

She wrote this piece 
for her husband, who 


she said was. "a hunter 


(Signal photo by Jodie Willson) 


at heart." 

There are many other 
collections of ideas 
that make up Horton's 
book. There is a collec- 
tion of poems about 
the flower garden, 
Sunset Beach and 
thoughts about nature. 

One of the most pre- 
cious sections to Horton, 
is a group of poems "For 
the Children." ia 

As she read through 
them again for the first 
time since publishing — 
the book, she remem- 
bered which poems 
had been named as the - 
favorite by which 
great-grandchild. 

One said "Scottie" 
was his favorite, but his 
brother liked "Little 
Raindrops" best. 


ONCE AGAIN, Astorian ANDREW HONCHARENKO made 
the pages of News from Ukraine, a weekly publication of the 
Association for Cultural Relations with Ukrainians Abroad 
published in the Soviet Union. A large article included pictures 
of Honcharenko and of an Astoria child in his classroom 
pointing at Russia on a globe. The Astoria man is pictured 
with a Russian sailor, also named Honcharenko. No relation, 
as far as he knows, the Astoria Honcharenko says. 

The article says that Honcharenko, an ethnic Ukrainian, 
“meets and takes care of Soviet guests. This gives him great 
pleasure, ‘Whenever a Soviet vessel comes to Astoria I feel 
very proud to have a chance to welcome the Soviet sailors to 
show them around the city or to help them one way or 
another,’ Honcharenko says.” 

The article continues, ‘“‘Not long ago hospitable hosts, the 
people of Astoria, set up the Mariners Center where seamen 
from many countries get together. The atmosphere of 
friendship reigns at such meetings. This stands to the credit of 
our reader (Honcharenko) too. He is one of the many people in 
America who want to live in peace and friendship with Soviet 
people. The Guidebook to Astoria, issued in Russian specially 
for the guests from the Soviet Union, is a manifestation of this 
desire. It carries the words ‘You are welcome!’ and those who 
visited Astoria felt that true kindness and friendship of the 
hosts.”” } 

\ tt i 





FOR SHE'S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW — Iva Mae Hon- | 
charenko (center) receives an Astoria commemorative plate form 
Astoria Mayor Edith Henningsgaard last.Friday in honor of her be- 
coming the Astoria Senior Center's second “fellow.” Honcharenko 
donated $1,100 to the center to receive the honor. Her husband 
Andy (right) was the center's first fellow in December. Ilva Mae said 
she donated the money because, “It's a second home to me. It is a 
great place.” She described the people who regularly visit the senior 
center as just like a second family who sometimes quarrel and then 
make up. The 65-year-old Astoria resident has lived in Astoria since | 
1947. lva Mae takes the time to pull the cards for the blood pressure | 
clinic the center hosts each week. And, she helps out whenever | 


possible. The Astoria Senior Center is located at 1111 E 
Street in Astoria. schange 


(Signal photo by Rheta Murry) \ 


LOVE: JOYS, PERILS, ETC. 


Earl Sakrison, former Tri-City resident, is a graduate of the 
Augustana College in Rock Island. Illinois. He has performed as 
soloist with the Augustana Choir, Augustana Seminary Chorus. 
Bellevue Choral Society. and various other choral groups in the 
Midwest and Pacific Northwest. He was a member of Consort 
Columbia and was featured soloist in a 1987 performance of The 
Mystical Songs by Ralph Vaughan Williams. He was baritone solois: 
with the Mid-Columbia Symphony in The Peasant Cantata by J.S 
Bach. His repertoire includes works by J.S. Bach, Handel, Sibelius. 
Phillip Hattey, Frank La Forge and Peter Warlock. 


Libby Watrous received her Bachelor of Music degree from 
Florida State University and her Master of Music Education from the 
University of Tennessee, where she did vocal arranging and con- 
ducting. She now teaches part-time at Columbia Basin College. She 
is a popular performer and accompanist for many musical organiza- 
tions throughout the Tri-Cities: Consort Columbia, Columbia 
Chorale, Mid-Columbia Symphony, Columbia Basin College and 
Richland Light Opera. as well as the Spokane Music Festival. She 
and Bill McKay were featured duo-pianists in the Mid-Columbia 
Symphony's 1987 performance of Carnival of the Animals by Saint- 
Saens. In 1983, she was recipient of the Mayor's Arts Award. 











PROGRAM 


Wherere.¥ou Wallaas. eee George Frederick Handel 
Aria from Semele 


Seven Poems of Robert Graves.............. Phillip Hattey 
Horizon e Variables of Green 
She Tells Her Love While Half Asleep 
The Two Witches « Is Now the Time? 
The Sharp Ridge « Lift Boy 


Four Songs)s 3. 23..75@e aro See eee Henry Purcell 
I] Attempt From Love's Sickness to Fly 
An Evening Hymn ¢ There's Not a Swain 
Nymphs and Shepherds 


Four Ausgewahlte Lieder.................... Jean Sibelius 
The Young Sportsman 
Then I Ceased to Ask Those Questions 
Wood on the Water « Lost 


Song of the'Open .2..020: 18 eee Frank La Forge 
INTERMISSION 
Selections from the Warlock Songs.......... Peter Warlock 
The Countryman e The Jolly Shepherd « As Ever] Saw 
My Lady Walks in Loveliness............... Ernest Charles 
Do/NotiGo My Loveseat eee Richard Hagerman 
The Forsaken Maidene ee. Hugo Wolf 
Dover Beach...) on hele eee Samuel Barber 


Words by Matthew Arnold 


Gypsy Songs .3...:555. eee eee Antonin Dvorak 
My Song of Love « Ei! Triangle Be Chiming 
Here in the Wood « Songs as Mother Sang Them 
Set the Fiddles Scraping « Flowing Sleeve and Trouser 
The Cliffs of Tatra 


May Plenty Be With You!............ Johann Sebastian Bach 


ADULT DAYCARE NEWS 


February was a fun month, 
with our first VAlentine Tea. 
Along with our regular guests, 
we had some community guests 
that enjoyed the festivities 
with us. 


Andy Honcharenko played his 
musical saw with Thelma Clark 
accompanying him on the piano. 
Everyone thoroughly enjoyed 
listening to this most unusual 
way of making beautiful music. 
We also had the American Cancer 
Society Valentine Singers stop 
by and sing some of their sweet- 
heart songs. Refreshments were 
served after the program. 


I would like to make an 
open invitation to the congre- 
gation to come and visit us here 
at the Adult Day Care Center, 
(PEACE HOUSE). Also, anyone 
interested in giving a little 
time to us, we would appreciate 
having someone come in to read 
or play the piano, share your 
hobby or show slides of your 
trip with us. Are there any 
Domino players among you? 

We have a hot Domino game every 
Monday & Tuesday. 


HAPPY EASTER, 






Jacky and guests 
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CHILD & ADULT DAYCARE BENEFIT 


APRIL 1 (No Foolin 
( g) Qa 
Saturday G 
Time: 10:00 a.m. QT 
Place: Church Basement 


All proceeds will be applied 
towards program equipment and 
supplies. Bessie, Director of 
the Child Center plans to pur- 
chase books, puzzles and small 
recreation equipment. 


Jacky, Director of the Adult 
Center. plans on using proceeds 
towards the purchase of an apart- 
ment size stove. Having a stove 
in the Center will create a 
cooking/crafts program for adults 
and children, both, 


Please help build our equip- 
ment and development supplies 
account. Check your garages, 
attics, basement.and closets for 
items to donate for the success 
of your Centers!! Large items 
can be picked up at your home. 
Call Jacky or Bessie to make 
arrangements, 


Employment note: Jacky, 

Adult Day Director, is seeking an 
Aide to work with our guests 10 
hours weekly. If you are 
interested, call Jacky at the Be) 
church, extension 17, 

Watch for the new beginnings 
on the south side of the Centers 
(Franklin Street). Spring is 
here--what are those Future 


Farmers of Clatsop Chapter u ge 
to???? : 
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ADULT DAY CARE CENTER 


In keeping with the spirit of 
Spring, the Adult Day Care is in 
full bloom. Zinnias planted by \ 
resident Edna Huckestein are coming | 
along well. in addition to the 
pansies on the front porch. Spring ia 
has sprung! =e i 

Plans are underway for land- aN 
scaping the front of our building, 
compliments of the Clatsop County 
F.F.A. Does anyone have plants or 
flowers they would like to donate 
for this project? We would love 
to hear from you. Due to the 
lovely weather, our residents 
have ventured about the county 
visiting the Astoria Senior Center 
forexercise class, Hammond boat 
basin, a ride along the Lewis and 
Clark River, shopping sprees, and 
to top it off Ice Cream Sundaes! 

Also, from all of us at the 
Adult Day Care, our warm wishes 
and thoughts goto our Director, 
Jacky Croy. She has been home 
recovering from a stay in the 
hospital. We hear through the 
grapevine she'll be back in full 
swing in May. Sheila Manewal has 
taken the task of Acting Director 
until Jacky returns. Have a 
Happy Spring! 

Sheila & Guests 
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About Peace Lutheran Church 


The roots of this congregation go back 
to 1880 with the formation of Swedish and Finnish 
congregations, which together with elements of 
other ethnic backgrounds, such as Danish and 
German and Norwegian, eventually merged to form 


Peace Lutheran Church. 


The congregation is part of the Oregon 


Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 


America. As such it is in partnership inter- 
nationally with the Lutheran World Federation 


and its programs of relief and human care. 


Here in this community the congregation 
desires to participate responsibly in community 
concerns and is therefore pleased to support 
various services considered helpful. One of 
these is the Loaves and Fishes program of meals 
for seniors as well as 'meals on wheels’. With 
the renovation of two adjoining buildings the 
congregation is offering a Day Care Center for 
Children. As soon as the building renovation 
is completed there will be opened also a Day 
Care Center for Adults. These programs of 
community concern are expressions of the congre- 
gation's primary activity, the Sunday morning 


worship of God. 








119th Anniversary 
ALL SAINTS' SUNDAY 
November 4, 1990 


9:45 Sunday School 
Adult Forum: "Local 


Heroes, Global Change" 


11:00 FESTIVE SERVICE 


12:30 Reception 


Display of Photographs 


and Memorabilia 


Predecessor Churches 


First Lutheran (Swedish) 


established March 23, 13880 


Zion Lutheran (Finnish) 


established August 22, 1883 


Memorial Lutheran (Germans, Swedes, 
using English) established 


Mav 4, 1908 


Trinity Lutheran (merger) 
Rusust 2/29 


Peace Lutheran (merger) 
Movember 3, 1974 


Peace Lutheran Church is now in its 
110th year, celebrating the efforts and 
hopes of diverse people. Sixteen years 
ago two Astoria congregations merged to 
form Peace Lutheran Church. One of these 
was Zion Lutheran, a congregation of the 
Suomi Synod. This Finnish Synod in 1962 
joined with others to form the Lutheran 
Church in America, which has now become 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 


The other congregation in the merger 
was Trinity Lutheran, which was itself the 
result of an earlier merger including 
First (Swedish) and also Memorial Lutheran 
Churches, Although records are not complete, 
it is apparent that there were German roots 
in existence prior to the organizational 
date of 1880. Moreover, other roots are 
evident in that the Church of Denmark had 
a mission for seamen in Astoria in the 
1840s. 


The church building now serving the 
congregation was orginally the building 
of Zion Lutheran Church. Zion's previous 
building at 18th Street is no longer in 
existence. Trinity's church building was 
sold to Clatsop Community College and now 
serves the community as the Performing 
Arts Center. 


An historical record, New Partners 
Old Roots, made the following statement 
regarding Peace Lutheran Church: “it is 
one of Oregon's oldest Lutheran congrega- 
tions and it stands as a beacon of faith 
on the edge of the Pacific Ocean and the 
mouth of the mighty Columbia River." 
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——__ HEALTH & FITNESS 





esearchers are making impor- 

tant medical advances these 

days in an area that has nothing 
to do with test tubes, drugs or opera- 
tions. It does have something to do with 
furry friends, health and healing, dis- 
ease prevention and stress reduction. 

If you've guessed we're talking about 
pet therapy, you are barking up the 
right tree. Pet therapy really isn’t new, 
but like many other ancient bits of wis- 
dom relating to health, it is being redis- 
covered and revalidated by modern 
researchers. Scientists, striving assid- 
uously as always to separate sentiment 
from provable fact, are documenting 
evidence that human interaction with 
companion animals has positive impli- 
cations for physical and mental health 
—a fact many of us knew intuitively. 

Physician’s Weekly, reporting on a 
national medical conference on the 
health benefits of pets, noted that such 
benefits have been recorded at least as 
far back as Pliny the Elder, the Roman 
naturalist who prescribed lap dogs for 
women who complained of stomach ills. 
A growing number of insightful healers 
today are prescribing animals for 
hospital and mental-health clinic 
patients, nursing home residents, lone- 
ly seniors, latchkey children, bereaved 
spouses and prison inmates. 

The results are often dramatic. A 
despondent elder or an autistic child be- 
gins to respond because a dog is pre- 
sent in the room. A woman recovers 
sooner from a serious operation 
because the hospital allowed her cat to 
be brought in to visit. An executive 
with high blood pressure finds stress 
dissipating — and a 15-millimeter drop 
in blood pressure — when she feeds and 
talks to her canary at the end of the 
day. 

These are not just pleasant anec- 
dotes, but observations published in 
actual studies, all testifying to the salu- 
tary benefits other living creatures can 
provide. In a mechanistic, high-tech 
world increasingly sterile and removed 
from nature, pets are snapshots that 
remind us of our prehistoric heritage. 

Animals offer the comfort of continu- 
ity, the security and support of uncon- 
ditional affection, the singular serenity 
of non-judgmental friendship. They also 
can help satisfy human instincts com- 
mon to both the healthy and the 
damaged: the need to touch and the 
need to nurture. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, pets are morale boosters: They 
entertain us, make us laugh and remind 
us — as our everyday lives may not — 
that we each are unique and important 
as individuals. 

Dr. Erika Friedmann of Brooklyn 
College designed a study to investigate 
the survival rates of patients hospital- 
ized for severe heart disease. Her re- 
sults showed that, out of all the vari- 
ables considered, pet ownership was 
the strongest social predictor of surviv- 


Positive 


BY CLIFF 
COLLINS 


Oe therapeutic 
value of a pet is in 


stroking its fur, which 
lowers blood 
pressure, heart rate 
and stress in both 
animal and owner. 





al one year after discharge. The greater - 
survival rates were unrelated, Fried- 
mann found, to the presence or absence 
of spouses or friends. The conclusion 
was that there were benefits from asso- 
ciation with pets that were independ- 
ent of the benefits of human contact 
(which already had been demonstra- 
ted). 

At Columbia Hospital in Milwaukee, 
Wis., a nurse — impressed with the re- 
sults she had observed in nursing 
homes — started a pet visitation pro- 
gram that allows patients’ pets to be 
brought to the bedside. The nurse, 
Jackie McCurdy, sponsored a one-year 
study to determine how the program 
affected a group of patients, She record- 
ed improvements in patient responsive- 


ness, morale, appetite and motivation 
to participate in rehabilitation, accord- 
ing to American Health, which adds 
that some doctors now are prescribing 
pet visits for their patients. 

The Delta Society: Interactions of 
People, Animals and the Environment 
—a Washington state non-profit organi- 
zation that promotes animal-assisted 
therapies — reports similar results. 
Pets boost self-confidence and inde- 
pendence in psychiatric patients, 
enhance the ability of children to 
empathize with others and improve 
interaction of children with their peers. 

How does the pet effect work? In her 
book “The Four-Footed Therapist,” 
Janet Ruckert says one of the chief 
therapeutic values of pets is in stroking 
the animal’s fur, which lowers blood 
pressure and heart rate and reduces 
stress in both animal and owner. Other 
researchers note, however, that ani- 
mals that usually are observed rather 
than touched also accrue benefits for 
the owner. Watching goldfish and talk- 
ing to a pet bird have been shown to 
lower blood pressure and induce calm 
both in normal and in hypertensive 
subjects. 

One researcher maintains that birds 
can have even more of a calming effect 
than dogs, perhaps because owners 
tend to talk softly and behave gently 
around a bird — actions that help both 
bird and owner. Americans must be 
recognizing that birds reduce stress and 
make good pets, because birds are the 
nation’s fastest-growing companion-an- 
imal group. A recent study done by the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion found a 24 percent increase over a 
five-year period in the number of bird 
owners. Households owning a dog led 
the pack, with cat households second 
and bird owners third (though overall, 
cats now slightly outnumber dogs in 
total pets kept in homes). Oregon boasts 
more cat-owning households than does 
any other state, with cats in 46.4 per- 
cent of households, according to Cat 
Fancy magazine, which adds that, by 
comparison, cats are found in just 22.9 
percent of households in lowest-ranked 
Wisconsin. 

With even some of the most hard- 
nosed scientists starting to acknowl- 
edge the health benefits of the pet-hu- 
man bond, more definitive research to 
convince the rest appears imminent. 
Dr. Aaron Katcher of the University of 
Pennsylvania says pets may have posi- 
tive effects on the immune system in 
addition to the demonstrated pluses for 
cardiovascular health. 

All this evidence can be only good 
news in a world of too many lonely peo- 
ple — and far too many unwanted ani- 
mals. 


CLIFF COLLINS’ observations on health top- 
ics appear regularly in Northwest Magazine. 
SHARON K. HANLEY is a Portland free-lance 
artist. 
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Pets are more than 
loyal companions 
who warm the 
heart. Dogs and 
cats, even fish, are 
good for our health 


by Nancy Monson 


EF... Fido entertains the 


kids, makes sure you get plen- 
ty of exercise and protects the 
home. Did you know he was 
making you healthier, too? 
Dogs and cats—even a tank- 
ful of fish or a talkative para- 
keet—calm frazzled nerves 
and ease anxiety. Studies show 
stroking a dog or cat can lower 
blood pressure, and heart at- 
tack sufferers recover more 


110 








The 
healing 
power 
of pets 


speedily when they have a pet 
at home: It decreases their 
mortality rate by three percent. 


Comforting pals 

Why do animals make people 
feel better? One reason is they 
alter our behavior—when 
they’re near, we calm down, 
speak more slowly and softly. 

A University of Pennsylva- 
nia study of birds shows their 
small, delicate size encourages 
us to take it easy. And all 
types of animals offer distrac- 
tion from the worries of the 
day. When we're around pets, 
we naturally shift our attention 
to them. 

Even dental phobia—one of 
the worst types of stress—is 
counteracted by the soothing 
effect of pets. One study of 
patients awaiting mouth sur- 
gery found that an aquarium in 
the reception room reduced 








North Shore Animal League, Port Washington, NY 11050 


their nervousness when it came 
time to see the doctor. Some 
dentists actually use *‘aquari- 
um therapy’’—they ask patients 
to focus on a colorful fish 
tank—to ease pre-exam jitters. 


Kids’ playmates 

Pets make children feel more 
secure. Having a dog or cat 
can turn a house into a home, 
especially when both mom and 
dad work. According to Thom- 
as L. Wolfle, M.D., director 
of the Institute of Laboratory 
Animal Resources in Washing- 
ton, D.C., “‘Children love 
coming home to a pet; it’s es- 
pecially comforting for latch- 
key kids who return from 
school to an empty house. 
Dogs provide a sense of safety, 
protection and love.”’ 

More than a housemate, a 
pet is often a child’s first 
friend—a morale booster when 
something is going wrong at 
school or quarrels with parents 
loom. Animals are constant, 
nonjudgmental friends. Every 
child remembers his first dog 
or cat—his most loyal ally. 

Caring for a pet helps 
youngsters develop a sense of 
responsibility. Linda Hines of 
the Delta Society, a Renton, 
Washington, organization that 
studies animal-human relation- 
ships, says, “‘Asking your 
child to walk the dog each 
night or give water to the cat is 
a good lesson.’’ Playing a part 
in an animal’s life helps kids 
feel important—the first step 
to a positive self-image. 


Good old friends 
Tests done in nursing homes 
and hospitals have proven the 
elderly also benefit from the 
companionship of a dog or cat. 
Having a pet to care for helps 
fill the long hours, and as they 
tend their animal companions, 
seniors are reminded to take 
care of themselves. Many hos- 
pitals sponsor programs bring- 
ing in pets—especially ebul- 
lient puppies—each week. The 
result? Patients smile and talk 
more after the visits. 

If an older person can’t keep 
a pet that needs a lot of care, 
she should consider fish or a 
parakeet. A clean home and a 
daily dash of food and water 
are all they demand. If a 
grandparent likes to take a dai- 
ly walk or run, having a dog 





along helps make it more fun. 

If you want to buy an older 
person a pet, consult her first. 
Advice from the Delta Society: | 

Consider living arrange- 
ments: available space, build- 
ing rules and proximity to 
neighbors. 

Take into account the cost 
of care. A huge dog is more 
expensive than a bird when it 
comes to feeding and vet bills. 
@ Think about the new own- 
er’s pet history. If someone's 
always been a dog lover, she 
may not warm up to a cold- 
blooded turtle. 

Although we don’t need a 
reason to be attached to our 
pets, Thomas Wolfle says, 
“‘There must be a scientific ra- 
tionale for why we've associat- 
ed ourselves so closely with 
animals for over 10,000 years. 
But no matter what current re- | 
search reveals,’’ he adds, *‘l 
suspect we’ll continue our love 
affair simply because they're 
so marvelous to be around!”’ @ 
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By DANIEL GOLEMAN 


n new research into the 
bonds between humans 
and animals, therapists 
are discovering that pets 
provide unexpected 
psychological benefits for 
children beyond the obvious. 
And many of the same 
qualities that make pets 
beneficial to children lend 
themselves to a variety of 
uses in psychotherapy, from 
building rapport with 
difficult-to-reach patients to 
bolstering the self-esteem of 
traumatized children. 
“People have always loved 
their pets, but now we're 
discovering specific ways to 


harness the benefits of being 
with an animal in 
psychotherapy,” said Dr. 
Samuei B. Ross, executive 
director of Green Chimneys 
Children’s Services in 
Brewster, N.Y., where 
animals are used in treating 
emotionally disturbed 
children. 

For children, having a close 
relationship to a pet has 
proved of benefit in study 
after study 

For instance, in research 
with preschoolers, 
psychologists at Oregon 
State University found that 








teaching children to care for a 
puppy enhanced their social 
skills. 

“It made the children more 
cooperative and sharing,” 
said Dr. Sue Doescher, a 
psychologist involved in the 
study. 

“Having a pet improves 
children’s role-taking skills 
because they have to put 
themselves in the pet's 
position and try to feel how 
the pet feels. And that 
transfers to how other kids 
feel.” 

Children who were 
regularly given the 


Healing power of pets 


opportunity to care for a 
puppy at their preschool, as 
well as those who had a pet 
at home were found more 
socially competent. 

They were more popular, 
felt better about themselves, 
and were better able to 
understand the feelings of 
other chidren. 

The study was reported by 
Cindee Bailey, a psychologist 
at Pacific Lutheran University 
in Portland, Ore., at a 
meeting in November of the 
Delta Society, which 
promotes research on 
human-animal links. 






Pets have the 
ability to bolster 
the self-esteem of 





traumatized 
children, 
therapists say 





Conferences of the society 
have emerged as a main 
forum for new findings in the 
field. 

Just how a pet affects the 
emotional development of a 
child depends in part on the 
quality of home life. 

A study of 309 fifth graders 
found that for children who 
had close, supportive 
relationships with their 
parents, pets bolstered 
self-esteem; the effect was 
stronger the closer the 
children were to their parents. 

But for children who 
suffered from emotional 
neglect, the pets took on 
another role: confidant and 
buffer against loneliness. 

Perhaps the most 


ambitious program using pets 
with disturbed children is at 
Green Chimneys. 

Animals are used there as 
part of an innovative 
treatment program for the 
100 children in residence 
from the ages of 6 to 18. 

Many of the children at 
Green Chimneys have been 
neglected or have suffered 
extreme physical or emotional 
abuse. Other problems range 
from chronic truancy and 
extreme hyperactivity to 
having parents who are drug 
abusers. 

At Green Chimneys, pets, 
farm animals and wildlife are 
part of the daily routine. 

The animals they care for 
or come in contact with 
include not just dogs and 
cats, but also farm animals, 
hawks and falcons. 

In one program, children in | 
residence at Green Chimneys | 
travel with some of the farm 
animals to inner-city ; 
neighborhoods. 

There the children act as 
handlers for the animals while | 
other children, most of whom | 
have never seen a farm 
animal, visit with them. 

“You can’t stay sad when 
you're cuddling a rabbit or 
riding a horse,” Ross said. 
“No matter how rotten you 
feel, animals are accepting.” 
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Selections on the Kantele 
Wilho Saari and Laurie Wirkkala 


The kantele has for the past century and a half 
held a special vosition in Finnish culture, setting 
jt apart from all other folk instruments. Since the 
early 19th century rune singing and kantele playing 
have toaether heen a concept. symbolising for the 
Finns all that is intrinsically Finnish, something 
unique that has distinauished them from their 
neighbours and also made them aware of their ovn 
national identity. 


Sounds are nroduced on the kantele by vlucking 
a string stretched between two fixed points. Fach 
string is plucked with a particular finger. The 
fingering order has varied, but the right thumb 
always nlucks the shortest string and the left fore- 
finger the next string. The fingers overlap in 
Dlaying. With the overlapping technique, the melody 
and accompaniment constantly interweave, the melody 
threads its way through the accompaniment, and the 
result is a web of sound covering a narrow range 
but constantly changing in form and timbre. 


Re SI de ey 


a) 


"Sonata" -- Henri Eccles 

. arranged by Sigrud Rascher 

‘Toddlin' Sax" --’ Erno Rapeé and William Axt 
Judith Shatto, saxophone 

Sherry Cole, piano 


Il. 






















"Prelude" -- J. S. Bach 
Mark Berney, trumpet 
Sherry Cole, organ 


"Al] Hail the Power of Jesus Name” -- Perronet - Holden 
arranged hy Paul Mickelson, Charles Magnusson 
Sherry Cole, organ 
Faith Swanson, piano 


"Trumpet Voluntary" -- Henry Purcell (1659-1695) 


Mark Berney, trumpet 
Sherry Cole, organ 


Kate Wheeler 


Offering "Prelude" -- Pierne Sherry Cole 
It 
"Wohn" -- Franz Schubert 
" Bergerette" -- Two French Folk Sonns 
Arranged by Siegfried Behrend 
"En Jerev de la Frontera" -- Joaquin Rodrigo 
"Stormy Weather" -- Koehler - Arlen 


"God Bless the Child" -- Holiday - Herzog 
Laurie Drage, soprano 
David Crabtree, guitar 


Benediction 


Refreshments will be served in our Social Room on 
this level of the church. Everyone is welcome. 


‘This was a 


wonder fu) 
evening at 


Responding to community needs, this congregation 
has opened two day-care centers. 


The child day-care center is for children age 

two and a half through six years and provides a 
positive educational experience through narticina- 
tion in art. music motor development, language arts 
and self-help activities. The center is open week 
days (Monday through Friday) from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


The adult day-care center offers daytime supervision 
in a relaxed and pleasant setting with a program of 
appropriate exercises, entertainments and outings. 
The center is open Monday through Friday, 7:30 a.m. 
£0) 6:30 jp.m- 


PARTICIPANTS 


Kantele, Wilho Saari and Laurie Wirkkala 

Organ and piano, Sherry Cole 

Piano, Faith Swanson 

Saxophone, Judith Shatto 

Trumpet, Mark Berney 

Guitar, David Crabtree 

Vocalist, Laurie Drage 

Day-care centers' representative, Kate Wheeler 
Rev. Jane M. Benatson 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


Bulletin and Poster design, Kaye Cruzan 
Publicity, Dorothy Mickelson, Esther Petersen 
Sylvia Mattson 
Program, Sandra Arbaugh, Faith Swanson 
Sylvia Mattson 
Ushers, Don V. Johnson, Ralph Nordstrom ( 
Eino Mattson, Ernest Brown f 


Peace Lutheran Church 
565 Twelfth Street 
Astoria, Oregon 
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»” An Evening of Music “ 
b rf Ob ye \ 
Baenefi e for Day Care Centers 

Peace Lutheran Church 
Sunday~August 2], 1989~ 0:00pm. 


Participants : 

Wilho Saari~Lauri Wirkkala- Sherry Cole~ 
fuith Swanson~ Ryan Phillips ~ Fi udy Shatto~ 
Mark Berney~ Kate- wheder~ Laurie Drage- 

&e David Crabtree~ 


Matching funds from Vie Lutheran Brother- 
hood {usurance- Company 


Centers 
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nsier Aura Pernu 
Fur farm owner, 84 

Esther Awa Pernu, 84, of Astoria, 
died Tuesday, Sept. 17, in Astoria. 

Mrs. Pernu was born May 16, 
1907, in Rauma, Finland, the daugh- | 
ter of Gustav and Ida Palmrose. She 
attended school in Monmouth and 
graduated from Seaside High School 
in 1925, She was married to Al Hen- 
ningsen for seven years, until his 
death. She married Lauri Pernu in| 
1940 in Bend. They lived at the! 
Necanicum Fish Hatchery for one, 
year. In 194] they bought a farm and 
started the Trails End Fur Fann, liv-| 
ing there since, 

She was active in Peace L. utheran. 
Church, aught Sunday School and | 

was a member of the Phoebe Circle} 
of the Peace Lutheran Church 
Women’s Group. She was a member 
of the Oregon Fur Breeders Associ- 
ation and a past member of the Farm | 
Bureau. 

Mrs, Pernu and her husband, | 
Lauri, traveled extensively through | 
the Middle East, Peru, Scandinavia, | 
and all parts of Europe. She preset 
ed slide shows of their travels to var-| 
ious groups. 

survived by three daughters, 
Kristina Berney of Astoria, Judith 
Swanson of Camas, Wash., and Con- 
nie Pernu of Mountain View, Hawaii; 
two brothers, William and Dr. Edwin 
Palmrose. of Seaside; two grand- 
daughters, Laura Berney and Dean- 
na Swanson; four grandsons, Marl 
and Steven Berney and Derek and 
William Swanson; and several 
nieces, nephews and cousins in Fine) 


Funeral is Saturday at 1:30 p.m. at| 
Peace Lutheran Church in Astoria. 
Vault interment is at Ocean View 
Cemetery in Warrenton. 

Memorial contributions may 
made to Peace Lutheran Day C: 
Center and Friends of Home Fleal 
Care. Hughes Ransom Mortuary 
Astoria, is in charge of arrangements: 





IN MEMORY OF 

ESTHER AURA PERNU 

Prelude 

Hymn 143 Now All the Vault of Heaven Resounds 
Opening Prayer, p. 207 

First Lesson: Isaiah 40:1-11 

Hymn 456 The King of Love My Shepherd Is 
Second Lesson: Titus 3:4-7 

Solo: "We Know that Christ Is Raised" (189) 
Gospel: John 10:7-15 

Solo: "They Shall Soar Like Eagles" 

Sermon 

Hymn 439 What a Friend We Have in Jesus 

The Creed, page 209 

The Prayers, page 209 

Lord's Prayer 

Commendation, page 211 

Benediction 

Hymn 339 0 Lord, Now Let your Servant 


Postlude 





The family is thankful for your participation in this 
service of worship, your comforting comments and 
prayers. Everyone is invited to the coffee hour in 
the lower parish hall. The Church Women of the 
congregation are serving. 


The family has announced that gifts may be directed to 
Peace Lutheran Day Care Center or Friends of Home 
Health Care, 


Burial took place this morning at Ocean View Cemetery. 
Arrangements were made through Hughes-Ransom Mortuary. 


The Prelude and Postlude include favorite hymns of 
Esther. 


Participants: 


The Rev. William C. Arbaugh, D.Min. 
The Rev. T. E. Johnstone 


Organist, Ruth Johnson 

Soloist, Laurie Drage 

Flautist, Janet Bowler 

Ushers, Glenn Larson, Eino Mattson 


September 21, 1991 


PEACE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
565 Twelfth St. Astoria, Oregon 
Church 325-3871 Res. 325-3924 
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FAREWELL FOR PASTOR AND SANDRA i 


January 19 was PASTOR ARBAUGE'S last 
Sunday with us. 


Following the Worship Service, members of 
the congregation joined PASTOR & SANDRA in 
the Banquet Room for a time of fellowship. 
















PASTOR was presented an Occasional 
Services Book and a copy of the Annotated 
New Revised Standard Version Bible by Vice- 
President, ROBERT HANSE!, on behalf of the 
congregation. PEGGY ROZSER, PLCW President, 
Presented SANDRA with a doll made by BECKY 
BLUNCK as a gift from the women of the church. 


A special quest for the day was PASTOR 
JANE BENGTSON now of Seattle who assisted 
Rena sth Dad during the Worship Service and also spoke 
Py ait a at the reception. 




















TU BRAT ane ' ioe ne Sie Refreshments were served by members of 
NRRL ey 08 s re antag the Council. 


wl Sy weet Aye Best wishes on your retirement, PASTOR! 
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pha va : ESTHER PERNU has been placed in Clatsop 
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PY Rt copia <k Aad The Adult Day Care Center has bee Bee 
RTH eIRcoEa Wen arent Cos ia TC inquiries this month, two ee 

i I Malye: Soft ie Gage aT ae eo | a enrollment to the center (total "3 full 
42 time - dropin). 







We continue to run an ad in the Daily 
Astorian classified section. 











MARY WALTHER and her mother, JO, were 
so pleased with the center's work with her 
father that MARY wanted to do public rela- 
tions for the center after her father passed 
away. 






















LITSA PENNER & JACKY CROY recently 
spent an entire day at the Red Cross getting 
recertified in Adult CPR and First Aid. 
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for sharing our sorrow. 
“Your hindness is 
deeply appreciated and 
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Season's Greetings 
and Best Wishes 
for a Happy New Year 





All Abhay .- 


Merry Christmas to 
someone very special! 
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Old houses provide homes for new 


ministries 
@ BY PAUL GROSS 


Ml Two 1905 houses that were ready 
for the bulldozer are providing new min- 
istry opportunities and vision for a risk- 
taking congregation in Astoria. 

Peace Lutheran has invested $150,000 





STAFF PERSON CAROL POHL greets some children as they leave the “story box” at Peace 


in renovating the historic homes that now 
serve the community as adult and child 
day-care centers. Both are owned by the 
congregation and are on property adja- 
cent to the church building. 

The children’s center, opened in August 
1988, currently serves 22 children, while 
the adult-center staff cares for two elderly 


Lutheran Church's child day-care center, Astoria. 


Commissions face challenges together 


8 Meeting jointly for the first time in 
mid-November, the synod's parish-life 
and mission-life commissions discovered 
“that both commissions face a great deal 
of work and tremendous challenge,” ac- 
cording to Jeannine Douglas, parish-life 
chair. “We did not feel that we were op- 
posites, but all one team.” 

Mission-life chair Maurice Burchfield 
agreed. “One consideration that came 
out of our joint meetings was a recogni- 
tion of our common purposes.” Both com- 
missions, he said, will respond to the sev- 
en objectives set by the synod council. 
“There is a great deal of overlap and a 
great need for communication between 
the commissions," he said. The two 
groups plan to meet jointly at least once 
a year. 

One possible joint venture, Douglas 
said, is a Mission/Parish Life Festival to 









offer people in the synod, “in a concen- 
trated way,’ some of the services that are 
available to them. “That is what we are 
about right now,” she said, “letting con- 
gregations and clusters know what kinds 
of things we are working on.” 

Both commissions work through stand- 
ing committees that focus on specific 
areas. Darrel Lundby, assistant to the 
bishop, told committees that the synod is 
eager for program ideas and that it is up 
to each member “to be a dreamer” when 
setting goals. 

Mission-life commission subgroups are 
outreach, social concerns, global mis- 
sion, peace and justice, small town-rural 
parish, and the newly named public policy 
committee, formerly called legislative ad- 
vocacy. 

The peace and justice committee plans 
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women daily. One house also has a com- 
munity meeting room. 

According to the Rev. William Arbaugh, 
a pastor of the congregation, the use for 
the buildings perfectly fit the mission 
statement of the congregation, which 
called it to be involved in the community. 
However, deciding initially what to do with 
the houses was not easy. 

Both houses had provided space for 
youth and Sunday school programs in 
past years, but each had deteriorated as 
use declined. Demolition appeared to be 
the congregation's best choice until it be- 
came apparent that wrecking the build- 
ings would be expensive and that there 
would be no return. 

At that point, the congregation began 
asking itself how it could enhance its min- 
istry through use of the two houses. 
Eventually a direction became clear. “It's 
just one of the things that happens when 
you let the Lord lead you,” said Bob 
Blunck, congregation president. 

Original cost estimates escalated be- 
cause of building codes applicable to the 
new uses and the congregation's desire 
that the renovation be done to high stan- 
dards. Still, the congregation forged 
ahead. As one member said, “If we're 
going to do it, we're going to do it right.” 

Arbaugh expected the two programs 
eventually to be self-supporting, but for 
now the risk comes in using the congre- 
gation’s reserves to support the renova- 
tion and new uses. An additional risk was 
allocating monies to call a second pastor, 
the Rev. Jane Bengsten, who Arbaugh 
feels is positively changing the direction 
of the Sunday schoo! and youth pro- 
grams. It all added up to a lot of change. 

The risks are worth taking, says Ar- 
baugh. “There was a depressed mood in 
the congregation. People were saying, 
‘We're dying off. What's going to hap- 
pen?’ We knew there had to be change.” 

“We want to be of service, and dollars 
are no good if we end up as a handful of 
people in a closed-door ethnic club,” Ar- 
baugh continued. The congregation was 
founded by Finns and Swedes. 

Jerry Glein, treasurer of the congre- 
gation, wonders whether the programs 
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will be financially viable, yet he is proud 
of the congregation's efforts. “Our com- 
munity has a strong need for programs of 
this kind. | like the quality and concept. | 
feel good about our position in the com- 
munity.” 

The adult day-care center is the first of 
its kind in the Astoria area. 

The programs employ six people, three 
of whom are full time. Kate Wheeler, su- 
pervisor for both programs, said the adult 
center's goal is “to provide a safe, secure, 
warm place, with social activity and a va- 
riety of therapy opportunities, for the el- 
derly.” She plans to establish a medical 
referral library in the center for the com- 
munity at large, and she is starting an 
Alzheimer’s support group. 

Bessie Thompson, director of the chil- 
dren's center, appreciates the opportunity 
for Christian-centered care. “You can talk 
about God and share Bible stories without 
being on your guard, something you're 
not allowed to do in other centers,” she 
says. 

The upstairs of each house is a rented 
apartment. Capacity of the children’s cen- 
ter is 22 full-time kids. The adult center 
can accommodate eight persons. 

“This congregation is going to be in the 
thick of things and have a presence in this 
city. We're rolling up our sleeves and 
doing it,’ stated Arbaugh. | 
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to name a lay contact in each synod con- 
gregation and to present a summer work- 
shop to relay information and gather con- 
cerns from synod members. The social 
concerns group will survey congregations 
in order to address their needs. 

Parish-life committees, all of which are 
“off and running,’ Douglas said, are 
evangelism, stewardship, youth, multi- 
cultural ministry, worship and music, and 
Christian education. 

Education committee goals include 
supporting the educational ministry re- 
source team, recognizing outstanding 
Christian educators through the Caring 
Teacher award, exploring approaches in 
confirmation ministry, researching “latch- 
key” programs, and exploring how com- 
puters impact Christian education. 

“What we want to make clear,” Douglas 
said, “is that we are available as a re- 
source to everybody. There is no point in 
our being in existence unless we are 
used.” 

Both commissions include represen- 
tatives of each synod cluster. The Rev. 
Darrel Lundby, assistant to the bishop, 
serves as advisor. a 








M BY DONNA PAULSON 


Mmm “Everybody here is really suppor- 
tive, really helpful. There's always some- 
body around. It isn't lonely.” 

“Maybe it sounds silly, but there is a 
presence of God in this house. | enjoy 
telling people | live at Christos House. It's 
one way of letting people know | am a 
Christian.” 

“Yes. Saying you live in a Christian co- 
op is a kind of witness.” 

Kelli Steele, Katie Gogl, and David 
Schmidt are three of the 24 University of 
Oregon students, ranging from freshmen 
to graduate students, who chose—and 
were chosen—to live at Christos House, 
a ministry of Central Lutheran Church in 
Eugene. 

The building across from the church 
that houses the students and head resi- 
dent Maria Gutoski originally was a half- 
way house for prison inmates, then a 
fraternity house. Central Lutheran bought 
the property, planning to raze the building 
for a parking lot. But the congregation de- 
cided to use it in a ministry to students 
and opened it as a co-op. 

Gutoski lived in the house two years 
before becoming head resident. She 
says, “I think this is a real neat place, 
especially for a freshman. In a dorm you 
might not develop good study habits, and 
there's a lot of partying. We try to keep a 
quiet atmosphere ... but I’m not a dic- 
tator.” 

Students apply for residence in Chris- 
tos House, present references, and are 
interviewed by Gutoski and Central's pas- 
tor. They commit to Sunday night meet- 
ings in which residents share business 
items, air concerns or complaints, and 
take turns leading devotions. 

Residents also share a meal once a 
week. “You help cook once a term,” Gu- 
toski said. Regular work parties ‘‘to 
spruce up the place,” and a little help from 
Central's custodian, maintain the build- 
ing. “The cleaning is up to us,” Gutoski 
says. 

“This is a community,” Gutoski points 
out. “It's not like living in a dorm or an 
apartment, where you're really just out for 
yourself. It's learning how to be consid- 
erate of others, being tolerant, and being 
honest with each other.” 

“We see people who are a bit antisocial 
slowly but surely come out,” Gutoski 
says. “We have seen what can happen 
when we pray together. We have a 7:30 

















Eugene church turns halfway 
house into Christian co- op 





HEAD RESIDENT MARIA GUTOSKI and Uni- 
versity of Oregon senior David Schmict join in 
a quiet pre-final study session in the Christos 
House lounge. 


A.M. prayer group every day. Usually 
there are a couple of people at least.” 

One aid to community-building is the 
retreat, sometimes at the coast or in the 
mountains, that Central sponsors for the 
residents at the beginning of each term. 

“The fall retreat is the most important,” 
Gutoski says, “because everyone's new, 
we're in this little house, and everyone 
has to work together and get to know 
each other.” 

The Rev. Ronald Barth, Central's pas- 
tor, is anxious to get out the word about 
Christos House in the Northwest and Cal- 
ifornia. “He wants to spread the news 
among Lutheran students,” Gutoski says, 
“and get this place going as a real strong 
ministry of the church.” 

Gutoski is finishing her sixth year in col- 
lege and will graduate this spring with a 
degree in rhetoric communications—‘the 
study of different ideas that persuaded 
people through the centuries.” | 
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SEASIDE SIGNAL, Seaside, Oregon 


by Jodie Willson 


Peace Lutheran Church in Astoria 
acted on a new concept and now day 
care is not just for children. Early 
last November, the church opened 
an Adult Day Care Center to meet 
the daytime care needs of elderly 
and disabled adults. 

From inside and outside, the cen- 
ter looks just like home. 


sions as well. 


THAT HOMEY LOOK AND FEEL — Daytime re 
at the center. The adult day care facility is a remodel 
bathroom and "quiet room" or bedroom. A television, books, 


i io Li i that includes ARK 
Astoria Public Library make up the ambiance of the program (Signal photos by Jodie Willson) 


Kate Wheeler, supervisor of the 
church's day care programs, said 
Peace Lutheran spent $150,000 into 
remodeling the two connected build- 
ings on 12th and Franklin Streets 
adjacent to the church. One building 
houses a child day care center, the 
other is for adults. 

Wheeler said all furnishings and 
items in the adult care center were 
donated by the congregation or the 





sidents Hank and Ester are made to feel right at home 
ed house with a living room, kitchen, handicap-access 
plants and paintings checked out from the 


May 4. 1989 


Astoria church says day care is not just for children — 


community. The only thing newly- 
purchased was the day bed in the 
"quiet room." Cooke Cablevision 
even donated cable service to the 
center, 

From the piano to hanging plants 
to a round kitchen table, everything 
in the room is meant to make visi- 
tors comfortable. "It's important to 
have that home look," Wheeler said. 

She said the center is a social facili- 
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meals, games and outdoor excur- 


ty, not a medical care facility. 
However, medical people are on staff. 
A daily events calendar posted on the 
kitchen wall is evidence of the activi- 
ties the center provides for visitors. 

"We try to keep in the individual's 
routine and interests," Wheeler ex- 
plained. "So we're not in the facility 
all day, every day. The center is an 
outing for them. It's supposed to 
build up their self-esteem, dignity 
and self-worth.” 

Some activities are scheduled in- 
side the center, such as exercising, 
games, ice cream sundaes, pet thera- 
py and visits with children from the 
day care center next door. 

The are also regularly scheduled 
excursions that take seniors out of 
the house. These include trips to the 
senior center in Astoria, movies, 
bowling and Tuesday noon concerts 
at the Performing Arts Center spon- 
sored by Clatsop Community 
College. 

The adult care center offers three 
main services to the individuals: 
caring — an ongoing daytime pro- 
gram to provide for elderly or dis- 
abled adults and their families; liv- 
ing — an individualized plan to 
maintain independence; and sharing 
—a place to receive help in coping 
with the mental and physical 
changes that accompany aging 
and/or chronic illness. 

Wheeler said the center also helps 
families who care for seniors and 
adults. She said there is often guilt 
that goes with full-time care of an 
adult, and the caretaker needs to be 
able to "get away", even for half a 
day, to shop, run errands or just 
have personal time to his or herself. 

"This helps the caregiver feel bet- 
ter and happier, too," she said. 


The center has three different care 
programs for participants. They can 
stay at the center on a full-time basis 
for a full day, a half-time basis or 
just as a drop-in. 

Everyone then goes home in the 
evenings, for the center is licensed 
for day care only, Wheeler said. Both 
full and half-time participants have 
contracts with the center that began 
with an application and interview. 

Wheeler stressed that this process 
is at no cost to the applicant. The pur- 
pose is only to asses the adult's need 
such as meal and medication require- 
ments, likes and dislikes and emer- 
gency numbers that can be contacted. 

This information is drawn into a 
contract that specifies the exact 


THE QUIET ROOM — The Adult Day Care Center in Astoria is 
signed like a regular home and includes this room that has no 
phone and is a place to rest or quietly construct a puzzle. The ce 
goal is to meet individual needs and make-the visitor comfortable. 





schedule when the adult will be at 
the center and whether they will be 
there during meal times. 

Sheila Manewal, the acting direc- 
tor of the adult center, said noon 
meals are provided by Star of the 
Sea School and Loaves and Fishes. 

The center is open Monday 
through Friday from 7:30 a.m.-5:30 
p-m.. and interested families can 
receive more information by calling 
the center at 325-3871. 

Wheeler said Peace Lutheran cov- 
ered the start up costs and remodeling, 
which took three years from the initial 
plan, but the center is a community 
service. She said the hope is that the 
adult and child day care programs will 
eventually pay for themselves. 








ISN'T IT STRANGE, 

HOW PRINCES AND KINGS 

AND CLOWNS THAT CAPER 

IN SAWDUST RINGS, 

AND COMMON PEOPLE 

LIKE YOU AND ME, — 

ARE BUILDERS OF ETERNITY ? 


TO EACH IS GIVEN 

A SAWDUST RING, 

AMBAGH OF ROOls 

AND A BOOK OF RULES, 
AND EACH MUST FASHION, 
ERE LIFE IS FLOWN, 

A STUMBLING BLOCK 

OR 

A STEPPING STONE. 








Peace Lutheran’s 


By Trish Garrett 

At the corner of 12th and 
Franklin streets in Astoria, dir- 
ectly behind Peace Lutheran 
Church, stand two gracious Vict- 
orian style houses, lovingly reno- 
vated, freshly painted in soft 
pastels and adorned with bright 
blue and white striped window 
awnings. Both buildings are 
owned by the congregation of 
Peace Lutheran and were at one 
time used for church youth and 
Sunday school programs, before 
they began to deteriorate. 

The congregation had consid- 
ered demolition, but felt direct- 
ed toward renovation instead, 
with the idea that the houses 
could be used in the church's 
mission to the community. They 
realized there was a great need 
for a child day care in the area, 
and, though adult day care is a 
relatively new concept, this was 
also recognized as a strong need 
in the community. 

The congregation had in mind 
an adult day care to help care 
givers of frail elderly or disabled 
adults by providing daytime 
supervision in a relaxed, pleas- 
ant setting. Such an environ- 
ment, they felt, would give the 
adults’ family members time to 
run errands and take care of 
business, or peace of mind while 
at work during the day. 

The congregation began a 
program of fundraising to pro- 
vide for the start-up costs and 
secured a loan of $150,000 for 
the renovations, which would 
bring the buildings up to code 
for the particular use each was 
assigned. Some walls were 
knocked out to create large, airy 
rooms. Each building has a 
large apartment on the upper 
floor. The apartment rentals 
help to pay the maintenance 
costs, and the tenants keep a 
close eye on the lower floor units 
when they are not in use. 

Besides the renovation funds 
for the buildings, the church 
congregation pays the mortgage 
on the buildings so that the 
programs do not have that 
expense. All of the furnishings 
for the programs were donated 
by church members or others 
from the community. The only 
purchase made for the adult day 
care center was a new day bed 
for the quiet room. 

The building on the corner of 
12th and Franklin, which was 
formerly the Astoria YWCA, 


mission 
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A woman at Peace Lutheran 
working on a jigsaw puzzle. 


houses the children's day care 
and pre-school. The new adult 
day care center, one of only 
1,400 such registered centers in 
the nation, is in the building 
next to it. The two buildings are 
connected by an enclosed wood- 
en deck that accesses both 
centers and serves as protection 
over a large paved area off the 
lower floor of the child day care 
center. 

The child day care center was 
opened in August 1988 and is 
state certified for 22 children. It 
is near capacity enrollment now, 
and the program is almost self- 
supporting. 

On October 1, 1988, Kate 
Wheeler was hired to design and 
implement the adult day care 
center program, which opened 
on October 24, 1988, with one 
full-time adult client. In Novem- 
ber, the second regular adult 
came in. The third adult joined 
in December and spends two 
days a week at the center. 

The adult day care center, 
however, needs at least five 
adults to approach self-support. 
It can accommodate eight 
adults. It is still heavily subsid- 
ized by the church congregation, 
most of whom are strongly 
committed to the adult day care 
concept, according to Peace 
Lutheran’s Rev. William Ar- 
baugh. With the help from 
Peace Lutheran, the center is 


Photo by Julia Nevan 


‘s Adult Day Care Center enjoys 


able to maintain its non-profit 
status and keep rates reasonable 
for the families of the adult 
clients. 


Three different programs of 


care are available. The first two 
plans, full day and half day, are 
contracted services, for which 
clients are billed monthly. 
Clients need not use the day 
care every day to use full and 
half day care contracts. The 
third plan, which is not con- 
tracted, is a drop-in one. 

Wheeler explained that half 
day participants who would like 
to have lunch or not are wel- 
come, as are drop ins, with 24 
hours notice. There is a requir- 
ed initial interview with the 
family, during which the adult's 
application is reviewed. 

She recommends that the 
adult come for a half day as a 
guest of the group to help the 
individual feel more a part of a 
social interaction. It often takes 
awhile, she said, for the adult to 
feel comfortable as a regular 
part of the group. 

According to Wheeler, the 
program's objective is ‘‘to pro- 
vide day care for adults that is 
safe, social and fun, so that they 
can maintain their independence 
as much as possible and streng- 
then their feelings of self 
worth.’’ The staff at the adult 
day care center, including Dir- 


temporary medical leave, and 
Acting Director Sheila Mane- 
well, are all Certified Nurses 
Aides and are certified as Rest- 
orative Aides, as well. Appro- 
priate exercises and entertain- 
ment, snacks and a hot meal at 
noon are part of the program, as 
well as special activities, such as 
walks or outings to the Senior 
Center. The meals are contract- 
ed from Star of the Sea and from 
the Loaves and Fishes program. 

Although state regulations re- 
quire that the two day care 
facilities be housed in separate 
buildings, there is much inter- 
action between the adults and 
the children, thanks to the flex- 
ible structures of the programs. 
The enclosed deck area will 
provide a sunny outdoor area for 
relaxing and taking part in the 
plant therapy projects that both 
adults and children are involved 
in, and it’s not unusual for the 
groups to visit each other to take 
part in activities, such as art 
projects, and to go on walks 
together. 

When the old Victorian build- 
ings were remodeled, care was 
taken to provide the most 
pleasant environment possible. 
The adult center has a large, 
sunny living room, with light 
colored walls and lace panels at 
the windows. There is a piano 
at the front of the room, and 
nearby rests a flat of seedlings, 
part of the plant therapy 
program, which serves to con- 
tinue the natural tendency to 
nurture and promotes self es- 
teem, says Wheeler. An in- 
tricate jugsaw puzzle sits on a 
table in front of a couch, part of 
an on-going project with the 
adults and center staff. 

Just off the kitchen is a small 
room with the new daybed and a 
bedside stand and lamp. This is 
the quiet room, where any of the 
adults can nap or just lie quietly 
and read. Around the corner, a 
small room that presently serves 
Wheeler as an office is being 
prepared to serve as a study 
area for family members and 
others. It will house a lending 
library of books and publications 
on aging, chronic illness, Alz- 
heimer’s disease, and other 
topics of concern and interest. 

The adult day care center 
program holds monthly family 
support meetings at the center 


ector Jacky ane who is out on Continued on Page 2 


Day care... 
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or in the large community room 
in the child care center. In 
addition, the North Coast Alz- 
heimer’s Support Group meets 
monthly at Peace Lutheran or in 
the meeting room. This group is 
made up of families, care givers 
and other interested individuals 
who share information and mutu- 
al support and to exchange 
coping skills. 

One special project going on 
at the day care centers is for the 
Clatsop County Chapter of FFA 
entry in the ‘Building Our 
American Community’’ award. 
Under the direction of their 
advisor, Ernie Hoin, the chapter 
will be doing the landscaping of 
the Franklin Street side of the 
property for both buildings. 
They are building raised beds 
for plants that are being raised 
by the adults and children in the 
centers, as well as plantings that 
will be donated by Tongue Point 
and the Warrenton Garden 
Club. The FFA group will also 


clear the whole area, re-plant 
the grass’and put in one or two 
small ornamental trees. 


The FFA chapter will keep a | 


pictorial account of the project | 


from the beginning to end, as 
well as a journal of the activities 
as part of the award application. 


The adults in the adult center | 


are keeping a scrapbook of the 
progress of the project. 


Both groups are looking for- | 


ward to a summer project to put | 


some of the children’s plants 
into separate pots to be sold 
from the deck area. Proceeds 
from the sales will go back into 
additional garden supplies for 
both centers. 


For more information about 
the adult center, contact Jacky 
Croy, Director Peace Lutheran 
Church Adult Day Care Center, 
1178 Franklin Street, Astoria, 
OR 97103, or call { 503] 325- 
3871. 

For more’ information about 
the North Coast 
Support Group, call { 503) 
325-3871, ext. # 17. 
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Adult day care 


Outing for seniors, 


respite for others 

The nuclear family, which split the 
extended family like so many atoms, 
has long been the social norm. But a 
small number of dedicated families 
still shoulder the responsibility of 
caring for older family members. 

These are the people Adult Day 
Care Center supervisor Kate Wheeler 
wants to reach. ‘‘A lot of care givers 
don’t know the terminology, they just 
know they’re home helping out a 
family member,’’ she says. 

Day care is now an added option 
for senior citizens not ready fora 
nursing home but requiring full-time 
care from their family. ‘‘It’s an outing 
for the senior or ‘guest’ and also time 
out and respite for the family 
member,’’ Wheeler says of the of the 
non-profit program run by Peace 
Lutheran Church. 

The Adult Day Care Center, 1178 
Franklin Ave., boasts all of the 
amenities of home, from a cozy 
kitchen to well-wom easy chairs. It’s 
an atmosphere the Rev. William 
Arbaugh insists makes visiting seniors 
say ‘‘not, oh I have to go, but I’d like 
to go.”” 

Rescued from demolition crews 
five years ago, the single-family 
residence built in 1905 was salvaged 
and improved. Originally the Peace 
Lutheran congregation decided to tear 
down the aging structure but at the 
last minute determined to fully 
remodel it at a cost of $150,000, 
Arbaugh says. 

“The congregation was interested 
in the church being a representative 
part of the community, not a closed 
society off on the side,’’ he says of 


the decision to turn the house into the 
Adult Day Care Center. All of the 
furniture, except a day bed, was 
donated by the community. 


PART OF THE remodeling fund 
also helped restore the house next 
door, which is now the Child Day 
Care Center. The two centers are 
adjoined by acommon porch area and 
the mixing doesn’t stop there. 

“There’s a growing movement to 
have seniors and children sharing a 
building — the same space at the 
same time,’’ Rochelle Coulombe, 
supervisor of the Child Day Care 
Center says. 


The number of children visiting the 
seniors is limited, according to 
Cologne, who often sends three or 
four to visit the adjacent center. She 
thinks it benefits both groups because 
it permits more personal contact than 
a class field trip would allow. 

“It’s nice for seniors just to see the 
action; watching kids can be kind of 
stimulating,’’ Coulombe says. 


Hank, one of Adult Day Care’s 
regular visitors, smiles when the 
children come over for a visit, 
according to Coulombe. ‘‘Even when 
seniors are not obviously talking or 
interacting, children are sensitive to 
body language and facial expression,”’ 
she says. 


Kristina Bemey, whose mother, 
Esther Peru, attends the center, is 
pleased the children have an 
opportunity to visit the seniors. A 
former Sunday school teacher and 
public school teacher, Pernu worked 
with children for a large portion of 
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her life. ‘“The kids are very good for 
her,’’ Bemey says. 

BERNEY WAS UNAWARE of 
the close ties the children of the day 
care center had with the seniors across 
the way until a child said, ‘‘Hello 
Mrs. Pernu,”’ as she was entering the 
Adult Day Care center. 

“It certainly underscored how 
children and the adults have good 
rapport,’’ Bemey says of the incident. 

The advantages of day care for the 
elderly are readily apparent to Bemey, 
who has been caring for her mother 
for several years. Pernu receives 
physical therapy and social 
opportunities at the center, which are 
difficult to arrange consistently at 
home. 

“‘Tt’s just taken a load off me,’’ 
Bemey says. Caring for an ailing 
family member is time consuming and 
a constant worry, according to 
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Bemey. The caretaker must think of 
the older family member’s everyday 
actions such as drinking, going to the 
bathroom and simple exercise to keep 
the blood circulating. 

“It’s always on your mind. At the 
center I know she’s getting the care 
she needs.”’ 

As she’s a longtime congregation 
member, it is only fitting that Esther 
Pemu is reaping the reward of Peace 
Lutheran’s and her late husband’s 
foresight. Lauri Pernu was also a 
member of the church and felt 
Passionately about saving the two old 
houses on the comer of Franklin 
Street, Berney says, although he died 
before they were remodeled and 
tumed into day care centers. 

“T think he would be delighted and 
really pleased,’’ Berney says of her 
father. ‘‘He thought it (the house) had 
a lot of potential.”’ 
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Staying in 
a familiar 
place 


Programs help elderly 
keep to home settings 


tPA TAS SS Te 
By MARY ELLEN SCOFIELD 
Of The Daily Astorian 


When Leonard Lenz moved to Asto- 
Tia in 1984 to take over the local Senior 
Services office, Clatsop County had four 
nursing homes and five or six adult fos- 
ter homes. 

Since then, two nursing homes have 
closed and 35 more foster homes for older 
people have opened. 

Lenz says those figures attest to a major shift 
in the industry of caring for older people: The 
elderly are avoiding nursing homes as long as 
possible, and are opting instead to grow old in 
their own homes or in other home-like settings. 

"People just like being at home," Lenz said. 
"I know I'd rather stay at home than go into a 
nursing home. There's no privacy — you can't 
have your familiar belongings around you. You 
can't have your dog." 

The surging costs of nursing homes also 
make them increasingly difficult to afford. A 
nursing home patient needing some degree of 
medical care pays about $2,000 a month in 
Clatsop County or in Pacific County, Wash. Six 
years ago, the same patient would have paid 
about $1,300, according to Crestview Care Cen- 
ter figures. 

The high costs can be crippling for families 
looking for someone to take care of their older 
members. 

They are also a problem for government 
agencies providing services for older people — 
especially when that segment of the population 
is the fastest growing in the U.S. 

In Clatsop County alone, the population of 
people older than 65 grew from 4,745 to 5,404 
between 1980 and 1990. That is a 14 percent 
increase, while the general population grew 2.4 
percent over the same decade. 

In Oregon between 1980 and 1990, the pop- 
ulation of people older than 65 grew from 
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Ella Seckler, who runs an adult foster home in Astoria, assists Leona Chisolm, 95, into bed. 
Seckler is one of many in the area who have opened businesses in their homes to care for 


elderly people who cannot care for themselves. 
303,336 to 391,324, or 29 percent, while the 
general population grew only 8 percent. 

An extensive and growing business is devel- 
oping around the objective of cutting costs and 
providing options for elderly people who need 
care. 

Home health programs can provide anything 
from a helper who comes in twice a week to put 
a person's house in order and buy groceries, to 
a series of companions who sit with someone all 
the time. 

Adult foster homes are people's homes that are 
set up to take care of older people, whether they 
just got out of the hospital or have chronic dis- 


eases such as Alzheimer's disease. 

Two more kinds of care facilities have devel- 
oped in the last few years. 

Residential care facilities, such as Seaside's 
DeSautel's Vintage Villas, have apartments for 
older people clustered together and someone on 
call to help them out with domestic chores and 
get them to medical treatment if they need it. 

Assisted living facilities, such as Seaside's 
Neawanna By-The-Sea, also provide individu- 
al units and domestic services for older people, 
but in addition provide a common dining room 
and nursing care. 

See Elderly, Page 4 














Elderly 


Continued from Page 1 

Loma Billups, case worker for Pacific Coun- 
ty's Aging and Adult Field Services, said Wash- 
ington has developed a number of services in 
the last decade that allow people to remain at 
home as they age — chore services, personal 
Care services, a nutrition program. 

Billups believes those programs are going 
to continue to expand. 

"We certainly could keep more people at 
home if we had more money to do so,” she said. 
"I think we're going to see that trend in the 
future. There won't be enough money to put 
everybody in a nursing home." 

Billups also pointed out that the senior cit- 
izen political lobby is growing stronger. 
Because older people prefer to stay at home, 
their political lobbyists pressure governments 
to fund programs that allow them to do so. 

Nursing homes definitely have their place, 
said Brenda Penner, interim director of Clatsop 
County Home Health. "Many people are total- 
ly inappropriate for the home," Penner said. 

The change is that nursing homes are no 
longer the only alternative to living at home. 
That development has taken off in the last 10 
years, said Dave Olson, program coordinator for 
Adult Foster Home Programs in Oregon. 

"We had a very medical system before that," 
Olson said. "There were two options: either 
you lived at home or you went into a nursing 
home." 

Up until the second half of this century, 
people were born at home, lived at home and 
died at home, Olson said. Nursing homes were 
most popular after the 1950s, when families 
began to split up, more women began to work 
outside of the home, and there was no one to 
stay at home with older people. 

The demand for other options for the aging 
nagged as society began to adjust to the change 
in families, as the population of older citizens 
began to grow, and as medical costs skyrock- 


eted. 

In Oregon, the senior lobby and pressure 
from social services lad to a waiver in the fed- 
eral Medicaid rules in 1981. Oregon was 
allowed to take money targeted for nursing 
home care, and put it into home health and 
other community-based care. 

Adult foster care and home health began to 
boom in Oregon after that waiver went into 
effect. 

In 1983, Oregon had 987 adult foster homes, 
and by last year, that number had increased to 
2,976. Clatsop County Home Health served 
470 patients in the 1987-88 fiscal year and in 
the 1989-90 fiscal year, it served 511 patients. 
Those numbers increase every year, according 
to Penner. 

Olson said Oregon's programs for the elder- 
ly are unusually extensive. 

"We are getting a lot of attention in terms of 
what we're doing here,” he said. Local gov- 
ernments on the East Coast, for example, still 
put their emphasis on nursing homes, he said. 
In Washington's Pacific County, which does not 
have a waiver like Oregon's, there are only 
three adult foster homes, and Billups said those 
homes are underfunded. 

Even with the programs available now, 
money is still at the top of the list of needs for 
most social workers interviewed in the two 
counties. With more money to expand their 
programs, even fewer people would have to end 
up in nursing homes, Billups said. 

"If you catch things early enough, it either 
prolongs the time at home or negates the need 
for a nursing home," Billups said. Good diets, 
for example, keep people healthy longer. 

Rachel Easton, case manager for the Clat- 
sop County office of the state Senior and Dis- 
abled Services Division, said there is an abun- 
dance of people not getting services. 

"The sad thing right now is that so many 
need services in their homes and are not getting 













Helpers make big difference 


Ed Adams, 72, loves it when Charlotte Keesler, 62, cleans his house. 
"The place sparkles when she leaves," Adams said with a grin toward his house clean- 
er as they sit in the living room of his Astoria home. 

Adams arranged to have Keesler come in to do housework after he had a coronary bypass 
operation two months ago. 

"They cut you open pretty good," he said. "Housework, with a bypass, is pretty hard 
to do." 

"All the people I work for feel the same way,” said Keesler, who began helping older 
people in their homes more than three years ago. "It's clean and it's wonderful, and hurry 
back." 

The Clatsop-Tillamook Intergovernmental Council is putting together a network, of 
people like Keesler, who want to help out older people in their homes. 

Many older people who have injuries, or who are ill, are asking people into their homes 
to fix their meals, buy their groceries, or help them out washing their hair. 





"Everything can take on a whole different light with an injury or a disease" for an older 
person, said Brenda Penner, interim director of Clatsop County Home Health. "They live 
alone, they get sick and want to return home, and there is no one to help them out.” 

Frieda Fraunfelder, social services coordinator for the council, said older people who 
are caring for spouses also need a break now and then. 

"Sometimes the caregivers go before the person they are caring for," Fraunfelder 
said. She said one woman got about four hours of sleep a night before she got someone 
to help her care for her husband, who has Alzheimer's disease. 

Fraunfelder received a grant last month to help her organize the caregivers’ network. 
"Who Will Care” will help connect reliable people who are willing to work as caregivers 
for the elderly with people that want to hire them. 

The $4,000 grant from the Oregon Administration on Aging will pay for Fraunfelder's 
time, for checking out potential caregivers, and for training. It will also help Fraunfelder 
organize a support group for caregivers. 

The network will not be for people giving nursing care, Fraunfelder said. "This is strict- 
ly for in-house services —washing hair, clipping toenails, giving someone respite,” she 
said. "This is the perfect thing for the displaced worker. It is a profession you can be proud 
of because you can make a difference in someone else's life." 








them,” she said. "The income guidelines are 
low, the programs are not funded adequate- 
ly..., and there is a real need for reliable peo- 
ple willing to work for a minimum wage." 
The work is not easy either, she pointed 


out. "You have to be able to put up with some 
pretty crotchety old people, and it’s not really 
rewarding — not monetarily," she said. "In some 
ways, the industry needs to pay more to get 
more reliable people.” 
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